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d'une epoque ou Schelandre devait avoir ete au fait des evenements 
litteraires de Londres. Les noms significatifs des assassins (La 
Ruyne, La Desbauche) viennent encore de Shakespeare. 

La place nous manque pour approfondir la question de style. 
Notons toutefois que la Premiere Journee a le style plus anime, 
moins lyrique et surtout moins noye dans le marais des allusions 
mythologiques et 'des maximes. Le style dramatique des contem- 
porains de Shakespeare meriterait de faire l'objet d'une etude 
detaillee. 

Somme toute, nous nous flattons d'avoir rendu tres probable que 
les " Tyr et Sidon " de Schelandre refletent et representent en 
France le systeme anglais et, plus precisement, le systeme de Shake- 
speare. II faut lire ces pieces pour se rendre compte de ce que, 
malgre les longueurs et les naivetes de l'auteur frangais, on a raison 
de regretter la perte de ses autres tragedies qui, peut-etre, contri- 
bueraient a eclaircir la question de rinfluence de Shakespeare sur 
le drame frangais du XVII e siecle. 

Jean Hankiss. 

Universite de Debreczen, Hongrie. 



SOME EARLY TRACES OF RABELAIS IN ENGLISH 
LITERATURE 

Collections of early English references to Rabelais have been 
made by Mr. Charles Whibley and Mr. W. F. Smith, 1 summarily 
by Sir Sidney Lee, 2 and most comprehensively by Mr. A. H. 
Fpham. 3 The evidence thus gathered shows clearly enough the 
low state of Rabelais's reputation in Great Britain during the 
century preceding the appearance of TJrquhart's translation. But 
perhaps it is worth while to offer a few additional items which 
are, for one reason or another, of special interest. Whibley and 
Upham give the reference to Rabelais in the anti-Marprelate 
Almond for a Parrot (1589-90) as the earliest in English litera- 

1 Revue des Etudes rabelaisiennes, I (1903), Iff.; 217 ff. 

2 The French Renaissance in England, New York, 1910, 161 ff. 

3 French Influence m English Literature, New York, 1908, Ch. V. 
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hire. 4 Some prior references to Gargantua are not to be taken as 
certainly connected with Rabelais. 5 Earlier than the Almond for 
a Parrot passage, however, is the following sentence from The 
Praise of Nothing (1585), by ' E. D.', probably Sir Edward Dyer: 
" The rest which are delighted in the study hereof, I refer to the 
macheronicall phantasies of Merlinus Cocaius, and sleepie Phan- 
tasmata of Francois Eabilois, men greatly traueled in this busi- 
ness." 6 And earlier yet is a passage in Simon Patericke's Epistle 
Dedicatory to his translation (1577) of Gentillefs treatise against 
Machiavelli : " For then Sathan being a disguised person among 
the French in the likeness of a merry ieaster acted a Comoedie, 
but shortly ensued a woefull Tragedie." Eduard Meyer takes this 
as a reference to Eabelais. 7 Both these citations are characteris- 
tically oblivious of Eabelais the humanist, associating him as they 
do with burlesque writing and diabolical jest. 

Somewhat as in the passage from f E. D.', Eabelais later has a 
place in a conventional list of burlesque encomia such as i often 
given in works of this kind. 8 TTpham discusses at length the pos- 
sibility of the influence of Eabelais upon John Taylor, the Water 
Poet, and cites many instances of his use of the name Gargantua. 
Once, it may be added, Taylor does mention Eabelais by name. 

Old Homer wrot of 

Frogges and Mice, 
And Rablaies wrot of 

Nittes and Lice 
And Virgill of 

A Flye." 

This passage, it must be admitted, is not calculated to convince 
us that Taylor knew much of Eabelais at first hand. 

We look in vain for an early English defence of Eabelais. Ga- 
briel Harvey once mentions him in a favorable context, in a note 

* Thomas Nashe, Works, ed. R. B. McKerrow, London, n. d., in, 341. 
5 Upham, op. cit., 225. 

Sir Edward Dyer, The Writings in Prose and Verse, ed. A. B. Grosart, 
Fuller's Worthies Library, 1872, 114. 

7 Machiavelli and the Elizabethan Drama, Weimar, 1897, 20. 

8 For such lists, cf . McKerrow's note in Nashe, Works, TV, 389, and also 
John Taylor, Works Comprised in the Folio Edition of 1630, Spenser 
Society, 1869, 545-46. 

'Op. cit., 364. 
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which probably dates about 1579: " Placent lepida; valent seria; 
florent animosa et magnifica ingenia. Qualia ipsius Quintiliani, 
Vallae, Fortij, Lutheri, Smithi, Rami, talium perpaucorum. Hue 
etiam Ferdinandus Corduba, Agrippa, Moras, Paracelsus, Flora- 
vantus, Aretinus, Rabelaesius, Machiavellus, Gandinus, Cosmopo- 
lita, Bartasius." 10 Another note — " Panurge, a cuccu " — probably 
indicates that at this time Harvey had some first-hand knowledge 
of Rabelais. 11 Later Harvey, in condemning Nashe, condemns 
Aretine and " Rabelays " also. 12 Sir John Harington braves public 
opinion by imitating the worst parts of Rabelais, but this he does 
without venturing on a defence of his master. 13 In the Apology 
prefixed to his notorious Metamorphoses of Ajax a busybody is rep- 
resented as reporting to Harington the comment of " M. Zoilus, 
M. Momus, and three or four more good natured gentlemen of the 
same crew," when they first looked at his book. " When they 
found Rabbles named, then they were at home; they looked for 
pure stuff when he was cited for an author." 14 Later Rabelais 
is accused of being " a condemned Atheist by the last council of 
Trent," 15 and this accusation is repeated by Thomas Lodge. 
" Hire him to write a comedie, he is as arrant an Atheist as 
Rabelais in his Pantagruel." ie 

The group of borrowings from Rabelais in the interlude Lingua 
deserves special consideration. The author, probably John Tom- 
kins or Tomkis," shows himself familiar not only with the name 
of Rabelais but with some details from his work. The name oc- 
curs in the following speech of the Vice Mendacio: "I helped 
Herodotus to pen some part of his 'Muses;' lent Pliny ink to 
write his history ; rounded Rabelais in the ear, when he historified 
Pantagruel." 18 And a little later on he gives a list of romances: 

10 Marginalia, ed. G. C. Moore Smith, Stratford, 1913, 119. 
" Op. cit., 139. Cf. Rabelais, Book ra, chs. 9 ff. 

12 Lee, op. cit., 161. 

13 There is a dissertation by G. Rehfeld, Sir John Harington, ein Nach- 
ahmer Rabelais, Halle a. S., 1914. This I have not seen. 

14 The Metamorphoses of Ajax, reprinted, Chiswick, 1814, 4. 

15 Ulysses upon Ajax, reprinted, Chiswick, 1814, 13. 

16 Wit's Miserie and the World's Madnesse (1596). Thomas Lodge, Com- 
plete Works, iv, Hunterian Club, xlvii, 71. 

17 F. E. Schelling, Elizabethan Drama, 1558-16^2, Boston, 1908, II, 70. 

18 Hazlitt's Dodsley, rx, 365. 
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" But for the ' Mirror of Knighthood/ ' Bevis of Southampton,' 
' Palmerin of England/ ' Amadis of Gaul/ ' Huon de Bordeaux/ 
' Sir Guy of Warwick/ ' Martin Marprelate/ ' Robin Hood/ ' Gar- 
ragantua/ ' Gerileon/ and a thousand such exquisite monuments 
as these, no doubt but they breathe in my breath up and down." 18 
Here for once the folk-book Gargantua is unmistakably distin- 
guished from Rabelais's own work. 20 In Actus Tertius, Scaena 
Quinta, Lingua makes a speech in which Latin, Greek, Italian, 
French, and English words are mixed. The following comment on 
this speech may be reminiscent of the episode of the frozen words 
in Babelais IV, chs. 55 and 56 : "I am persuaded these same lan- 
guage-makers have the very quality of cold in their wit, that 
freezeth all heterogeneal languages together, congealing English 
tin, Grecian gold, Roman latten all in a lump." 2X In Actus 
Quartus, Scaena Quarta, the character Tobacco enters, talking un- 
intelligible gibberish, and we are reminded of the speeches in for- 
eign tongues which Panurge makes when he first meets Panta- 
gruel (II, ch. 9). It is certain that the author of Lingua had this 
episode in mind here, for just as Epistemon says in commenting 
on Panurge's second speech, " Je croy que c'est langaige des 
antipodes," so Phantastes says after Tobacco's first speech, "Ha, 
ha, ha, ha ! this, in my opinion, is the tongue of the Antipodes." 22 
In Actus Tertius, Scaena Quinta, the remark occurs, " In hell they 
say Alexander is no better than a cobbler," 23 and this goes back 
to the first item in Epistemon's Lucianic account of the occupa- 
tions of great heroes in the lower world: " Car je veis Alexandre 
le Grand qui repetassoit de vieilles chausses, et ainsi guaignoit sa 
pauvre vie" (II, ch. 30). Perhaps the English translator con- 
fused chausses and chaussure. Trivial as these instances are, they 
are more precise than most of the Elizabethan traces of Rabelais. 

w Loo. oit. 

20 Sometimes Gargantua seems to mean Rabelais's Gargantua, as in the 
English Wagner Book of 1594, where we read of "his courser so firme, 
nimbly ioynted, tall and large, such a one as might have been the son of 
Gargantua's mare." Quoted by A. E. Richards, The English Wagner Booh 
of 1591, PMLA., xxrv (1909), 32. Cf. Rabelais, I, ch. 16. 

21 Dodsley, ix, 393. 

12 Ibid., 421. 

,3 Ibid., 396. 
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Although Mr. W. F. Smith speaks of the author of Lingua as an 
extensive borrower from Rabelais, 24 it is the exactness rather than 
the extent of his borrowings that is remarkable. 

The perplexing question of Thomas Nashe's relation to Rabelais 
remains unsettled. Mr. R. B. McKerrow, whose thorough editing 
of Nashe gives his opinion much weight, has not been able to find 
a clear case of borrowing from Rabelais in his author, and doubts 
the influence, 25 although Upham, Lee, and Whibley are convinced 
of Nashe's discipleship, as is W. F. Smith in his recent book. 26 
McKerrow rightly insists that parallelisms in style count for prac- 
tically nothing in determining this question, and for sheer lack 
of evidence we must reluctantly accept his negative conclusions. 
Some passages in Rabelais may certainly be used to illustrate 
Nashe. Thus Nashe writes about ways of sleeping in order to 
dream true, and among other methods mentions sleeping under a 
laurel tree. 27 McKerrow says, " I can give no contemporary ref- 
erences to these superstitions." 28 In this case it should be noted 
that Panurge, when he is seeking a true dream, suggests put- 
ting under his pillow some branches of laurel (III, ch. 13). Again, 
Nashe says : " . . . Like the French-men wee shall fight valiantly 
at the first, but quaile in the midst ;" 29 and Rabelais : " Seigneur, 
telle est la nature et complexion des Francoys que ilz ne valent que 
a la premiere poincte. Lors ilz sont pires que des diables; mais, 
s'ilz sejournent, ilz sont moins que femmes" (I, ch. 48). When 
Nashe calls the father of Orion " Hireus " 30 his editor remarks : 
" Hyreius is correct, but the error may well be Nashe's." 81 Rabe- 
lais also has "Hireus" (III, ch. 17). 

But the parallels fail to accumulate. When Nashe launches 
forth on such subjects as the praise of drinking, in Summer's Last 
Will and Testament,* 2 or the dispraise of lawyers, in Lenten 
Stuff e, 33 he has every inducement to draw heavily on the material 
offered by the humor and erudition of Rabelais, and the fact that 
there are no extensive borrowings creates a strong presumption that 
there are none at all. 

21 Rabelais m his Writings, Cambridge, 1918, 218. 

25 Nashe, Works, ed. McKerrow, v, 128 ff. 

™Loc. cit. "Works, in, 61. *> Ibid., iv, 332. 

™Ibid., n, 128. w Ibid., in, 253. 3l Ibid., iv, 428, 

32 Ibid., in, 264 ff. 33 Ibid., in, 214 ff. 
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There is little ground, then, for Lee's remark that " the popular 
association of Coryat with Kahelais shows how Eabelais' English 
reputation grew after Nashe had confirmed its footing." 34 The 
seventeenth century references gathered by Lee and Upham fail to 
show any material increase in the prestige or influence of Eabelais. 
Burton's references are uniformly slighting. 35 Some of the evi- 
dence suggests that he was read in the original French rather 
than in an English translation. His works were in the library 
which Drummond of Hawthornden had collected by 1611. 36 Just 
as Howell bequeaths his knowledge of French to a lady, " and it 
may help her something to understand Eabelai ," 3T so Sir Thomas 
Browne remarks of the Iwngue d'oc: "Without some knowledge 
herein you cannot exactly understand the Works of Eablais." 3S 
Even after TJrquhart's translation appeared in 1653 we can find 
such erroneous ideas as appear in the commendatory verses signed 
' N. D/, addressed to Eichard Head, and prefixed to the First Part 
of his English Rogue (1665) : 

Guzman, Lazaro, Buscon, and Francion, 
Till thou appear'dst did shine as at high Noon. 
Thy Book's now extant; those that judge of Wit, 
Say, They and Kablais too fall short of it. 36 

It appears, then, that most English writers from 1553 to 1653 
were like Hazlitf s common-place critic, who " speaks of Boccaccio 
as a very licentious writer, and thinks the wit in Eabelais quite 
extravagant, though he never read either of them." 

Alan D. McKillop. 

The Rice Institute. 



M Op. cit., 165. 

15 Anatomy of Melancholy, Part I, Sec. n, Mem. n.. Subs, n, and Mem. 
iv, Subs, tv; Part III, Sect, rv, Mem. n, Subs. I. 

36 Poetical Works, ed. L. E. Kastner, Manchester, 1913, I, xviii. 

37 Upham, op. cit., 261. 

38 Works, ed. Charles Sayle, Edinburgh, 1907, ill, 320. 

39 Quoted by Prank Wadleigh Chandler, The Literature of Roguery, Bos- 
ton, 1907, I, 212. 



